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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE RISING OF A STAR^ 

BY LAWREKCE OILMAN 



Kings is kings, and you've got to make allowances, said 
Huckleberry Finn; but some have had no cause to make 
these allowances: some have dwelt happily, without need 
for reservation or excuse, in the benign effulgence of royal 
favor. Of such is Miss Geraldine Farrar. It has ever, of 
course, been one of the perquisites of prima donnas to en- 
joy the friendship of sovereigns, nobles, and the lesser 
great of earth; but Miss Farrar was born and reared in 
parts remote from the domains of royalty ; and therefore we 
are entitled to be more than usually dazzled, from our pro- 
vincial standpoint, by consideration of her case. So we shall 
make no concealment of the bourgeois thrill which awoke 
in us when, at the close of the ninth chapter of Miss Farrar 's 
autobiography, we found her observing in her irresistible 
American way: " "What a perfect darling old King Oscar 
was! " AVhen Miss Farrar sang at Stockholm, King Oscar 
never missed a performance ; and when her farewell was cele- 
brated, His Majesty not only decorated her with the gold 
cross of the Order of Merit, but gave her a complete set of 
Swedish stamps for her friend Caruso, — ^who, we are edified 
to learn, is a postage-stamp ** fan." 

And then, of course, there was Miss Farrar 's good friend. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, and the CrowTi Prince. In 
a chapter entitled " Imperial Encouragement," Miss Farrar 
writes with unimpeachable candor of these exalted friends. 
This was in the days before Teutonic " Frightfulness " had 
reared its head ; and yet you gasp a little when Miss Farrar 

^ Geraldine Farrar.- The Story of an American Singer. By Herself. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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tells you how she defied the order of the German Court to 
wear either lavender or black, with gloves and no jewelrj-, 
at the command performance to which the Kaiser had 
summoned her. Miss Farrar was sorry, but neither 
black nor lavender became her, and she never wore gloves 
while singing: it was her custom to wear what she chose 
when she sang, and she chose white. The Court — need we 
say! — capitulated. Miss Farrar wore white. 

This was the forerunner of many pleasant social gather- 
ings at the Palace, when Miss Farrar (and her mother) were 
*' honored guests." It was at one of these gatherings that 
Miss Farrar met the Crown Prince. Miss Farrar was nat- 
urally interested in the personality of the heir to the 
throne ; she liked him at once, and * ' spoke to him at some 
length." Thereafter the Prince frequented the royalbox at 
the Opera, and became a critic of music. Miss Farrar still 
has a card sent to her by him after a certain performance — 
a card showing the Palace gardens, and bearing this scrib- 
bled message : 

You played very -well to-night. — Wilhelm. 

But no artist, as Miss Farrar discerningly remarks, can hope 
to escape permanently ' ' the evil tongue and jealousy of 
those who envy her the success she has won. ' ' Thus it hap- 
pened that the Crown Prince's sudden interest in opera "was 
made the baseless pretext of a wild rumor of the romantic 
attachment of the youthful heir for a certain American 
prima donna singing at the Royal Opera," and Miss Farrar 
became ** the unconscious victim of many canards." The 
truth of the matter, she tells us, was that the Crown Prince, 
being just out of college and fond of music, was naturally 
drawn to take notice of ' ' the only young prima donna at the 
opera house," In other words, it was simply that Miss Far- 
rar possessed a monopoly of juvenility; and monopoly, as al- 
ways, proved irresistible. What explanation could be more 
persuaisive, more disarming? We wonder that Miss Far- 
rar.'s father, a distinguished baseball player and an athlete 
of prowess, should have found it necessary to go to the length 
of " retaliatin,g by a physical reminder to one editor that 
such slanders are not. circulated with impunity afeout young 
American women." Thus' was the ophidian tongue of cal- 
umny silenced forever, you are encouraged to assume : for 
Miss Farrar 's father still lives. 
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"We said, in beginning, tliat Miss Farrar had never been 
called upon to make allowances for the behavior of kings. 
It was different with the lesser great. We are thinking of the 

case of Count Ischki P . Count Ischki P was a Pole. 

Tall, handsome, bearded, he obliged Miss Farrar by making 
change for her while she was travelling (with her mother) on 
a train between Berlin and Warsaw. Very rich, with a 
romantic temperament, he began at once to assail Miss Far- 
rar, both on the train and at Warsaw, with flowers, sweet- 
meats, candies, ' ' even attempting to send me jewelry. ' ' The 
climax came one afternoon when Miss Farrar, sitting quietly 
in her hotel apartment reading (you like to fancy) Emerson's 
essay on Self -Reliance, was invaded by the Count, fault- 
lessly dressed, who threw himself upon his knees in the 
midst of a debris of candy-boxes and repudiated jewelry, and 
declared that, unless Miss Farrar would marry him, he 
" would quickly die the death of a madman." But Miss 
Farrar, fortified by Emerson, " gently motioned for him to 
arise and depart," as she relates the stirring episode. *' ' I 
am only a cold, heartless, American girl,' I replied. ' I love 
only my Art, and I shall never marry anybody ' " — ^thus, in- 
cidentally, is fixed for us authoritatively the original enun- 
ciation of an historic decision. 

Almost from the start, Miss Farrar seems to have lived 
for Art. " This God-sent gift of song," she says, " was be- 
stowed upon me for some purpose, I know not what. If early 
in life I dimly sensed this insecurity [the possibility that 
" something might mar the delicate instrument "], yet al- 
ways have I gone onward and upward, eager for that which 
Fate had in store for me." This high and mystic sense of 
consecration to a great Ideal, an Increasing Purpose, seems 
to have guided Miss Farrar 's primal steps. " From the days 
of my earliest recollection," she tells us, " I have labored un- 
ceasingly to attain the goal which I believed and hoped Des- 
tiny had marked out for me." Miss Farrar recalls gazing 
into an open fireplace in her childhood home at Melrose, 
Mass., in her second or third year, " trying to conjure up 
strange and fanciful shapes and figures." She would then 
stroll to the great, old-fashioned square piano in the corner, 
and, standing on tiptoe, would strum upon the keys. It 
seems to her now that she was then striving to give expres- 
sion musically to the strange shapes and figures suggested to 
her imagination by the flames. But singing, rather than com- 
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position, was, as the doctors say, plainly " indicated." Miss 
Farrar, who was a happy baby, sang when other babies us- 
ually cry ; and at the age of three she took part in a church 
concert. At five, she became aware of the possession of ** dy- 
namic energy," of a " reckless nature, impatient at re- 
straint." With dark hair, worn short, looking like " an im- 
pish boy," gypsy-like, magnetic, no wonder she felt, as she 
confesses, that she *' could influence others ": "I always 
had the utmost faith in a certain power of magnetism . . . 
and often I experimented just to see what effects I could 
produce." But though a happy child, Miss Farrar possessed 
either temper or temperament — she is not sure which; and 
she was often moody, irritable, depressed. When in this con- 
dition she employed a most meritorious expedient, — a device 
which should commend itself to all artists of temperament. 
She wore, as a danger signal, " a pair of distinctive black- 
and-white checked stockings, the most hideous things one can 
imagine. * Mother,' I said, * when I wear these things I 
want to be let alone.' " 

For Miss Farrar, and for mankind, January 15, 1896, will 
ever remain a date big with moment. It was then — twenty 
years ago — ^that Miss Farrar gave her first public concert, at 
the Town Hall in Melrose. Miss Farrar 's " selection " was 
from Mignon (in Italian), and upon the same programme 
were the Alpine Quartet, of Woburn ; Miss Cora Cummings, 
banjo soloist; and a reciter. In the Spring of the same year 
she achieved a Boston appearance, at a pupils' concert 
in Association Hall, which provoked the music critic of the 
Melrose Reporter to an uttterance which Miss Farrar char- 
acterizes as prophetic: '* With hopeful anticipation [we 
read], her many loving friends will follow her future — ^which 
seems already unfolding, and as the child glides to woman- 
hood, our little twinkling star may rise by and by from dear 
Melrose, and become resplendent in the musical firmament, 
where all the world will love to listen and do her homage." 

We shall not trace Miss Farrar 's years of study in Bos- 
ton, in New York, and in Washington — to which peaceful 
capital she was removed from the metropolis because, with 
her " intense emotional nature," its atmosphere was found 
to be over-stimulating. It was in the Autumn of 1899, in her 
seventeenth year, that Miss Farrar " abandoned herself -to 
the glory of dreams," and (with her mother) " set forth to 
the Old World of her dreams and hopes, ready to slave in 
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passionate devotion and enthusiasm to further the career 
that meant her life — to conquer in song." In other words, 
she went to Paris to study singing. But not until two years 
later did Miss Farrar's period of gleaming legend begin: 
when, in Berlin, she encountered " Romance, Fame, and 
Wealth under the shadow of the Prussian eagle's wing." Is 
it any wonder that the Intendant of the Royal Opera, Count 
von Hochberg, engaged her without much ado? — and that 
" Miss Geraldine Farrar aus New York," with her " happy 
combination of voice, personality, and — eyes," made her mo- 
mentous debut on October 15, 1901, as Marguerite, wearing 
the simplest of dainty blue crepe-de-chine frocks, with a lace 
bonnet over blond curls. " Mother said I looked like an 
angel" — as no doubt she did. Moreover, Dr. Karl Muck 
(not yet seduced from the Kaiser by the temptings of Mr. 
Higginson), graciously concealed his vein of ironic diabolism 
and * ' conducted divinely ' ' — as Avas fitting and appropriate. 

Miss Farrar's triumphs under the Prussian eagle's wing 
are known to all. Wo can easily believe, even without her as- 
surance, that this " crazy American," young, slender, " and, 
some said, beautiful" ("and then there were — eyes!") 
really did leave behind her ' ' very beautiful memories in the 
hearts of our loyal German public." Of all the stimulating 
and thrice-memorable matters that she recalls to us out of 
those thrilling years until her triumphal return voyage up 
the harbor of New York in November, 1906 (a virginal Cleo- 
patra, " wearing a most fetching little turban and some beau- 
tiful furs: the picture wouldn't be unattractive ") — of all 
these recollections, we say, we like best her picture of her- 
self and the two rival tenors at Berlin. Mr. Caruso, whose 
German debut had made a sensation, sang opposite Miss 
Farrar, to her delight. But there was a complication. While 
Mr. Caruso was singing on the stage with her, Miss 
Farrar was poignantly conscious that there was another, 
Franz Naval, Avho had sung opposite her for three years, sit- 
ting, disconsolate, in a box. ' ' However, I compromised with 
the two by usually having tea with Franz and dinner with 
Enrico, and the artistic Avorld rolled smoothly on " — a pic- 
ture of indisputable and abiding charm, dispelling, through 
its mellow and amiable connotations, a thousand ungenerous 
prepossessions concerning the rancours of the operatic tem- 
perament. 

Upon another charming picture, scarcely less treasur- 
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able than that to which we have just referred, we shall close 
these random and faint reverberations to a notable and im- 
pressive book. It was in February, 1907, that Miss Farrar 
brought New York to her feet. Who that witnessed it can 
easily forget that first disclosure of her Madame Butter- 
fly? The evening was indeed " a triumph for us all, and 
for me in particular." There were flowers, laurel wreaths 
("one with a darling little flag of Nippon tucked away in the 
green leaves "), " thanks from author, directors, and so on, 
embraces, applause, excitement — all the usual hubbub of a 
successful premiere . . . Ah! adorable, unforgettable 
blossom of Japan ! Thanks to your gentle ways, that night 
I placed my foot on the rung of the ladder that leads to the 
firmament of stars ! ' ' — Beaching home, somehow, after that 
tumultuous and historic night, the weary prima donna ' * sob- 
bed herself to sleep on her mother's shoulder." 

Laweence Gilman. 



